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THE ART AMATEUR 



the background ; how the face preserves its value ; and 
how, in this painting where everything is contrast, and 
where the harmony extends from extreme brightness to 
extreme darkness, there is not a single obtrusive patch. 
The whole picture is bathed in an atmosphere of in- 
comparable limpidity ; it is a symphony of colors, an eter- 
nal delight and marvel for the eye. The canvas is still 
in the black ebony frame in which it figured at the Salon 
of 1870, where, after eleven ballots, the jury finally 
awarded it an ordinary medal. With time the picture 
has lost the dazzling brilliancy which led many critics 
to declare it to be a mere " tour de force ;" on the 
other hand it has gained in strength and harmonious 
suppleness. 

In order to complete the history of this great work I 
will give the details of its sale. When Regnault revealed 
his talent with his picture of " Judith and Holophernes," 
in 1869, a well-known Parisian dealer, M. Brame, imme- 
diately went to Spain, where Regnault was, and made a 
contract to buy all his work for a certain number of 
years. He bought the Salome, without having seen it 
— for the picture was at Rome — for 12,000 francs, Reg- 
nault having spoken of it with enthusiasm as a work on 
which he. founded great hopes. It next passed into the 
hands of M. Durand-Ruel, who sold it to M. Edwards for 
36,000 francs, and subsequently to its present owner, 
Mme. de Cassin, for 60,000 francs. 

Another great picture in this collection is Rousseau's 
" Avenue de Chataigniers," refused at the Salon of 
1837. Thore\ Diaz, Dupre" and Eugene Delacroix 
were so indignant at this refusal of the jury that they be- 
gan to intrigue with the Director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, and after three years of insistance they obtained 
an order from the Minister of the Interior for the pur- 
chase of the picture for the sum of 2000 francs. This 
order came too late, and the state never possessed the 
" Avenue de Chataigniers." It was successively bought 
by M. Casimir-Perier for 2000 francs ; by M. Worms de 
Romilly, in 1848, for 960 francs ; by MM. Brame and 
Durand-Ruel for 10,000 francs ; by KhalilBey for 15,000 
francs, and by Mme. de Cassin for 27,000 francs. Side by 
side with this splendid work was the view of the chain 
of the Alps, taken from the heights of the Faucille. Then 
there are Fortuny's masterpiece,"The Spanish Marriage ;" 
a magnificent Corot, " Solitude," representing a female 
figure in a pose of extreme gracefulness reclining by the 
edge of a lake surrounded by trees, with, in the back- 
ground, a golden sunset just a little obscured by the ris- 
ing shades of evening — four Meissoniers, " La Vedette," 
" A Man Reading," " A Man in Black Smoking," and a 
" Louis XIII. Cavalier Sleeping" — all excellent speci- 
mens ; two superb works by Diaz : " Le Dos," a back view 
of a nude female figure seated leaning against a tree, and 
"Les Confidences de l'Amour," representing a young 
woman, half covered with alight white drapery, seated at 
the water's edge, and listening to the confidences of three 
little cupids fluttering around her ears. Delacroix is rep- 
resented by the " Massacre de l'Eveque de Liege," and 
by three fine souvenirs of the artist's journey in Morocco, 
" L'equitation," " Unehalte,"and "An Arab Chief." Eu- 
gene Fromentin is represented in the collection by one 
of his most elegant and poetical compositions, "An Arab 
Encampment." A tribe of Arabs have pitched their tents 
on the plain ; the day is rapidly waning ; the stars are al- 
most visible, and some of the Arabs are already sleeping 
in groups in front of the tents ; at intervals fires are seen 
burning, and in the foreground a young girl draped in 
a clinging blue robe is caressing the mane of a horse, 
while other women and horses are indicated in the back- 
ground. This picture is full of calmness and repose, and 
of incomparable delicacy of sentiment. 

I have not space to mention in detail all the pictures 
comprised in this most choice and interesting collection : 
works of Jules Dupre\ Decamps, Ricard, Daubigny, 
Leibl, Hebert, De Nittis, and by the old masters, Rem- 
brandt, Van Mieris, Teniers, Rubens, etc. I will conclude 
by simply remarking that many of the pictures which 
form the gems and jewels of Mme. de Cassin's collection 
are works which, thirty, and even twenty years ago, were 
ridiculed, not understood, refused by the in tolerant wisdom 
of Salon juries, and sold by the artists almost literally 
for a crust of bread, witness Delacroix's " Massacre of 
the Bishop of Liege." Even fourteen years ago the crit- 
ics found spots on the sun of " Salome." The con- 
clusion to be drawn from this, a conclusion very flattering 
for our generation, is that we have made immense prog- 
ress in that most complex and delicate quality, taste. 
It is safe to say that, nowadays, no artist of real merit 
remains unrecognized. Theodore Child. ' 



AN ARTISTS' COUNTRY. 



As all the world knows, the cool Norman country is 
much beloved of artists. Its outlines are so suave, its 
color so subtle, its fishermen and peasants both pictu- 
resque and quaint, its farmhouses, churches and ruins 
apples of gold in pictures of silver to the artistic eye. 

Especially a favorite is the sea and river line between 
Honfleur and Trouville at the debouchement of the 
Seine into the sea, where the landscape sweeps in long 
colorful undulations of orchards, grainfields red with 
poppies, dusky heather and wide gray sands, all melting 
into such an iridescent, pigeon-breast ensemble of color 
as is never seen save where sea and river meet. 

It may be that the purely idyllic character of the re- 
gion touches the spirits and manners as well as the 
work of the painting hordes who swarm hitherwards 
with the February violets. For certainly a more generally 
decorous, orderly, hardworking host does not exist 
within the somewhat vague limits of artistic Bohemia 
than this curious conglomeration of persons of so many 
different nationalities, all speaking one language more or 
less well, and all posed in one reverential attitude be- 
fore nature. "Bohemia," as understood in the argot of 
Paris ateliers and the pandemonium of l'£coledes Beaux 
Arts, does not exist here, and must be sought rather in 
wild auberges of the forest of Fontainebleau and rustic 
inns known chiefly of long-haired young Gauls. 

The quaintness of the Norman peasantry all picture 
lovers know. The tall Norman caps of woven stocking 
cotton, the dark jackets or sacques, short, full petticoats 
and wooden shoes of the women, the faded blue blouses 
and flat-topped caps of the men, are in every picture ex- v 
hibition. Artists love these low tones because of their 
delicate harmony with the delicate gray greens of the 
landscape, or as means of sculptural shadow against the 
glory of sea and sky. As to the Norman fisher, he is a 
picture in himself, largely bitumen, and with mellow 
richness rather than brilliancy of effect, while the Norman 
shepherd in rags and unspeakable dirt, outlined against 
opalescent sea and sky, is a thing to dream of in the dark 
watches of the night. 

In the present widely spread " Decorative Revival," 
many of the picturesque features of Normandy are not 
preserved by the natives, but imitated by summer visit- 
ors. Thus several well-to-do Paris artists have built 
summer cottages here, imitated exactly from the aborig- 
inal farmhouses. One having occasion to destroy and 
rebuild an ancient weedy wall, filled the interstices of the 
new one with soil in which were mixed seeds of weeds 
and running vines. No one would ever suspect this 
venerable-looking affair to be the parvenu it is of only 
yesterday. Norman churches, stern and grim, are often 
met with in this neighborhood, the later Gothic seldom 
appearing outside of towns. They lift their massive 
walls upon many a hilltop, and one comes upon them 
sometimes mildewing deep in weedy tangle and coarse 
thickets where once pious feet made frequent way, but 
where now only stray cattle and more frequent artists 
ever break the solitude. 

Few familiar with the picture exhibitions of Europe 
and America but can recall the quaint twelfth-century • 
little church of Crique-Boeuf, which exercises such a 
fascination over artists that all summer long it is en- 
sphered with easels, like a huge emerald set in a fantasti- 
cally carved rim. 

The monastic orders of the Middle Ages scattered 
ruins here for our generation to paint, and so did those 
lawless freebooters whom we may thank that within a 
few hours' jaunt of Honfleur are the remains oLat least 
three feudal castles in which Harold took the oath to 
Duke William ! • "^ 

When all else fails, peasant, fisher, shepherd cottage, 
church, ruin, there remain always — cows ! 

The cows of Normandy are of more importance to 
the modern world than the Farnese bull or the cow of 
Myron. Cattle painters swarm upon them from the 
hither and thithermost parts of the earth, and the pas- 
tures break out every year in a profuse eruption — a sort of 
cow-pox— of sketching umbrellas and marvellous head- 
gear rushing hither and yon, because other and bovine 
eruptions refuse to stand still long enough to be painted. 

In the dewy morning hours one sees strange animals 
creeping out from all sorts of mysterious lairs. They 
emerge from dusky lanes leading one would have sworn 
no whither, but for this proof that a sleeping place is 
hidden somewhere in their depths. They come from 
thicket-hidden peasant cot and orchard-girdled farm, 
wild-looking animals with square wooden backs and all 



sorts of painting-convenience protuberances deforming 
them from top to toe. The manner of this host's living 
is various. Some live conventionally in the hotels of 
Honfleur, Villerville and Trouville, walking to their work 
every morning, or trusting to some passing charrette to 
help them on their way. Others rough it among the 
peasants on the solid gray bread, cabbage soup and hard 
cider of their hosts. Others again take " pension " in 
rustic auberges, while still others, more economically 
minded, furnish themselves with a charcoal furnace and 
cook for themselves in shady nooks of the orchards 
where they have rooms. 

It is a pretty gypsy picture to see sometimes upon the 
shore a party of artists taking tea together. The tea has 
been brought hot in a " cosey " from somebody's neigh- 
boring lodgings, or made on the spot over a spirit lamp, 
blazing away in shelter of color box. The buttered 
bread goes freely round, the cheering cups breathe fra- 
grance, while artistic raptures over changing " effects " 
of sea, sky and shore rend the tranquil air, mingled 
with small feminine and Sterne-like whimpers over pass- 
ing beaten donkey or dead crab. 

The oldest and most important of the permanent 
studios is that of our own countryman, Hennessy. This 
studio is the rallying point for all American painters, as 
well as English, for many and many a mile around, and is 
recognized as the mainstay and support of " l'licole de 
Pennedepie," with its satellite studios around that central 
permanent one changing every year. It is a dream of a 
studio, an ideal of one, that spacious straw-thatched 
building, with its entrance arch of Gloire de Dijon roses, 
set in the midst of quiet, sunny garden. Only the sound 
of birds and bees, the far off-laughter of a child, the 
amorous cooing of doves in the thatch break the sum- 
mer silence, save when solos, duos, trios, quartettes of 
fellow-artists descend upon it and waken perfumed 
echoes to brisk transatlantic or transchannel speech. 
The studio is some rods away from the stately Manor of 
which it is an adjunct, and hidden from it by high vine- 
clad walls. Its front faces this shut-in garden, which is 
an isle of sunshine amid a sea of green, while its rear 
window takes in a view to drive our home-staying 
artists mad — a view of shining seas, of bosky heather- 
tinted hills, and valley of velvet set with mossy old Nor- 
man mill, ancient Norman church, quaint peasant cots, 
and stately chateau crowning hills. The studio walls are 
lined with prizes of art, here a Romney, there a Sir Joshua, 
" picked up " in strange London deserts — as prizes are 
really sometimes picked up — antique Norman armoires 
beautifully carved, sculptured " bahuts," curious peas- 
ant pottery and costumes, beaten brass and wrought 
iron, with exquisite sketches of peasant genre and Nor- 
man landscape mingled with " bits " from the easels of 
brother artists, famous and unknown, from one end of 
Europe to the other. 

One summer Carleton Wiggins pitched his painter's 
camp here, and took many a Norman cowscape home 
with him to the New York exhibitions. Scarcely a cow 
in the neighborhood does not remember Foxcroft Cole 
and the persistence with which he invaded their rumi- 
nant repose summer after summer. Frank Millet painted 
here one summer, living in a queer little chalet, so close 
upon the sea that high tides looked in at the front door. 
He was followed in this chalet by Mark Fisher, who also 
stood ill with the bovine community, which more than 
once indicated to him that his room was better than his 
company in their meadows. Homer Martin lived here per- 
manently and picturesquely in a ghostly house of untold 
centuries in age, with the waves leaping in at the win- 
dows. Frank Boggs one summer was Homer Martin's 
nearest neighbor, and here every year, bowing down be- 
fore high Norman thatched gates, like some worshipper 
of a fading faith, may be seen the sombre form and dark, 
Spanish face of Alfred Copeland. 

Margaret Bertha Wright. 



A LESSON IN PASTEL-PAINTING. 



The beautiful art of pastel-painting commends itself 
especially to amateurs for many reasons. In the first 
place an excellent effect is gained with comparatively- 
little labor. Then, the method of working is simple and 
quickly learned by practical experience. No great skill is 
required to produce a highly finished picture, and the ex- 
quisite colors now obtainable are almost bewildering in 
their number and variety. Many persons object to the 
smell q( oil-paints, or to the tedium of acquiring the 
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technique necessary for a highly finished water-color 
drawing, and yet are appreciative of color. To these I 
would say by all means try pastels. It is taken for 
granted that the reader has a fair knowledge of drawing — 
this is as indispensable for pastel as for any other kind 
of painting. 

As to choice of materials, paper especially prepared for 
pastel-painting is sold by most artists' colormen, in va- 
rious shades, and is, of course, excellent for the purpose ; 
but I have found that ordinary machine-made paper, used 
on the wrong side, has a first-rate surface, and the colors 
"bite" well on it. I mention this because beginners 
might find the first-named paper rather expensive to use 
at first, and to obtain proficiency practice is required. 
For heads, the best tint to use is rather a warm buff- 
color, not too strong, but approaching as nearly as pos- 
sible the general tone of the skin. 

With regard to colors, I am convinced, in spite of 
what may be said to the contrary in some manuals, that 
it is folly to confuse yourself by using innumerable tints ; 
just as in any kind of painting some of the best effects 
are produced by using the simplest colors. So, for this 
reason, I do not buy boxes of assorted pastels, since 
about half of them are practically useless, but select just 
the shades I require. Some dealers in artist's materials 
will not sell them separately — then go to those who will. 
Very little practical experience will teach you to know at 
a glance exactly what it is you do want. It is greatly a 
matter of feeling ; no two artists set their palette alike. 
To paint by rule, no matter with what vehicle, is to clip 
the wings of inspiration and to fetter yourself so that your 
painting must needs become, to a certain extent, mechan- 
ical. Doubtless beginners find a formula useful, but as 
they feel their way let them experiment for themselves, 
and by this means they will gradually acquire a style of 
their own. Happy are they who have an intuitive per- 
ception of color ; but those who are less fortunate should 
not be discouraged, for the faculty can be acquired by 
patient study, and the eye trained by careful observation 
of the harmony of tints so bountifully displayed in nature. 
After all, tone has more to do with success than actual 
color, and the student who has conscientiously studied 
from the cast in black and white, will soon master the 
difficulties presented, and will revel in the delight of re- 
producing objects in all the beauty and variety that color 
alone can give. 

But to return to our selection of tints ; these must, of 
course, to a great extent depend upon the subject. Let 
us suppose that we are about to paint the head of a child 
about seven or eight years of age. Pastels are a partic- 
ularly happy medium for portraying young girls and 
children, on account of their velvety softness and the 
ease with which you can blend them, avoiding all hard 
lines, which are fatal when depicting youth. Now, I pro- 
pose, as far as possible, to lead my reader on step by step, 
just as if we were painting the head together. Rather 
than give a special list of colors, I will mention the tints as 
we use them, so that they maybe realized in their proper 



order, and, consequently, selected with a due appreciation 
of what is required of them. 

When making a study from life, first sketch your sub- 
ject carefully and lightly in charcoal. When satisfied 
with your outline go over it accurately in raw umber, 
using a hard crayon for the purpose. Do not make 
your outline too pronounced, and on no account use 
black in the face, except, perhaps, just a touch in the 
pupil of the eye. On a rough piece of drawing-paper 
rub some raw umber and light red, apply this with a 
paper stump for the broad shadows ; pick out the nos- 
trils and darkest part of the mouth with the same shade. 
If the eyes be blue a gray blue crayon must be used. 
Be sure you take a clean stump for every fresh color. 
A little raw Sienna put on touchily next the iris will 
tone down the blue in the eyes. Before proceeding to 
the complexion put in the hair, the colors to be used de- 
pending entirely on the subject; for golden hair, raw 
umber, raw Sienna and Naples yellow, with a touch of 
cool gray here and there, will produce a fine effect. 
All these tints must be put on separately, sometimes 
with the crayon itself, sometimes with a stump, accord- 
ing to the treatment required, but be sure you keep the 
masses of light and shade well marked ; do not cut them 
up or the hair will look streaky; blend the masses by 
working in the color with your thumb, alternately with 
laying it on ; model up thus till a good effect is obtained. 

Next proceed with the background. A cool, greenish 
gray will set off the golden hair and relieve the face. 
Now lay on broadly a pale yellowish flesh color a little 
lighter than your paper. Work into this a little vermil- 
ion and rose color for the cheeks ; for the half-tones, a 
cool gray, also a cool tone under the eyes ; blend these 
with the fingers or thumb, but be careful not to smear 
the light parts with shadow color. You can bring all 
your fingers into use. Your hand must be dry ; moisture 
would be fatal. 

Model the face gradually ; keep up your high lights ; 
pay great attention to relative tones, and do not make the 
lips too red. Give the final touches, where a little sharp- 
ness is required, with hard crayons, such as are sold in 
round boxes ; they are very cheap, and answer the pur- 
pose admirably. A white dress, with a broad, salmon- 
colored sash will complete a charming picture. It is 
much easier to catch a likeness when using pastels — at 
least I have found it so — than when working up in oils, 
and the effect is as good, and even better in some cases, 
when the materials are properly manipulated. 

A word or two more before closing. Buy the softest 
crayons except for sharpening up. Never use bread. 
If your color is too loaded, wash-leather dabbed on will 
fetch it off. For this reason never use leather stumps. 
Always put in the hair and background before the light 
parts on account of the color powdering in the working ; 
it will blow off easily from the paper, but might spoil the 
high lights if already laid on. 

The result of my experience is against the use of any 
kind of fixative. Fixatives take off all the freshness. 



But get your picture framed at once, and, before com- 
mencing, it is a good plan to stretch a piece of linen on 
a canvas stretcher, and the paper on that. Paper pasted 
on cardboard loses much of its tooth, and the crayon gets 
no hold on it. Finally, do not be disheartened if you fail 
in your first attempt ; much is often learned through fail- 
ure, and you will never find a teacher whose method is 
more certain than experience. EMMA HAYWOOD. 
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The modus operandi in water-color painting has of 
late years undergone a complete revolution. The old 
school — and there are few who cling to it still — works on 
the system of faint washes, repeated until the necessary 
strength is acquired, albeit the standard of strength 
when attained, is looked upon as weak and washy by 
the followers of the new regime. The modern style, 
properly handled, is bold and effective, and has much 
more the appearance of oil-painting. This is claimed as 
an advantage by its advocates, and pointed out as its 
great drawback by those who disapprove of it. 



The new method is as follows : At once strike the 
highest and lowest tones in the picture, and use them as 
a key to work by. Put in as far as possible in one wash, 
the full depth of a shadow. Catch at all the strongest 
bits to start with— the hair, abright ribbon, a sharp con- 
trast — anything that tells. Leave the highest lights in- 
tact at first — they are so easily lost, and can always be 
broken just at the last. A full brush is indispensable in 
water-color, no matter what scheme you follow. A 
shadow will never look transparent unless put in freely. 
Dragged on with a sparing hand it will be heavy and 
dull, not to say woolly, instead of crisp and sparkling. 

* -K- 

The same remarks apply to landscape. Pick out the 
salient points and dash them in vigorously. Any means 
to an end are admissible, that end being the production 
of a pleasing picture true to nature. If you lose a light 
and cannot regain it satisfactorily by washing or scratch- 
ing put, then use Chinese white ; but avoid this if pos- 
sible. If bent on using opaque color, you may as well 
resort to oils at once. The chief charm of water-color 
painting lies in its delicacy and ira,7isparency. 

Always use the best materials procurable. A couple 
of best sable brushes, with a good elastic spring in them, 
are worth a whole bundle of inferior kinds, and would 
not cost any more. Quality not quantity is what is 
needed most. The same rule applies to colors, although 
it cannot be said that the most expensive are necessarily 
always the best. In fact some of the American makers 
are coming to the front on account of the purity and 




